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Editorial 


THESE are grave days, and perhaps especially grave tor those who are workers in books, in 
art and in the things of the mind and spirit. They are days which may make, or may mar, 
much that such people as the readers of THE Lisrary Wortp have striven for through a 
century or more. In war the material things, money, food, clothes, cease to be ordinary 
problems ; they become urgent; and all the graces of life, even education itself, are endangered. 
We have yet to experience the full impact, let alone the reactions, of the drastic war taxation 
recently imposed. Necessary it is, no doubt, but that will not lessen its effects. 
* * * * + * 

War, too, means the severance of friends who have worked to promote understanding, 
the closing in of silence over many movements that were good, the terrible isolation of 
countries, the slowing-up of all things that make for the refinement of life. We do not believe, 
no one does in spite of words, in the destruction of civilization ; for the bomb has not been 
filled that will destroy Shakespeare, Beethoven or Dante, and never can be. It is the great 
throwing-back that matters. To retard this, to hold together and to fortify minds, is one 
of the tasks of the library. It had never greater opportunities. 

* * * 

Fortunately, so far as public libraries are concerned, in many places after a pause when 
the whole mind of man was benumbed by the outbreak, there has been a very real demand 
for all their services. Broadcast talks and newspaper articles emphasize the value of the 
book as a fortifying agent in times of trial. Many of them have insisted that “ the public 
libraries are always open.” We have therefore an opportunity that rarely comes if we can 
use it, and we suggest that we not only can but must. If we are to judge by the Russo-Nazi 
pact, this war may be a long one, in which money for the usual distractions of life will almost 
disappear. For many 

From present nature, present man, 

The creatures both of drunken power, 

Only the storied bookshelf can 

Give innocence an hour,— 
as Mr. Jast wrote of the other war of German aggression in 1915. At the beginning of that 
war we had to plead for the very existence of libraries ; now we are asked not to curtail our 
work—they are part of our defence system. 

* * * * * * 

What, then, are we to do? The Ministry of Information has asked that libraries be also 
centres of information. They have been that for years, but it is well to have the point 
emphasized and to tune up this side of our work so that every reason for our national position 
is made clear to our folk, and that we have for them, when they enquire, the answers as to 
recruiting, rationing, controls, privileges, allowances, and all their duties and advantages. 
This, of course, is merely extending our ordinary services. There are the problems of the 
black-out. People should not be about the streets in numbers, and some libraries, in this 
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view, have closed at dusk or earlier. Thus a part of their usefulness has been lost. To some 
extent, where such early hours are thought essential, earlier morning opening, the abolition 
of half-day closing, and some relaxation of rules as to fines and the number of books allowed 
might be helpful. In some places it may be possible to arrange house-deliveries of books for 
the elderly or invalid reader, by post or by car, or even where no car is available, by bicycle. 
To be able to adapt our regulations and our services to the needs of the hour is simple 


wisdom. 
+ * x 


On the Active Service side, already the number of men who have been called up in what 
were the Territorial Forces and in the Militia is considerable. We should like to publish notes 
of these enlistments and enrolments, and invite particulars from our readers who are serving 
or from their friends. It is to be hoped that such financial generosity as was possible in the 
last war may be repeated in this ; and on that question, too, information will be appreciated. 
Such withdrawals mean some dislocation in our work, but that is an inevitable consequence. 
Our warmest wishes are with all who serve for their safety; of their courage we have 
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Obvious phases have been the situation created by child evacuation and by the con- 
centrating of troops for training. In the reception areas the librarians have sometimes been 
almost overwhelmed by the demands of the children. Methods of co-operation have been 
developed rapidly, and already some libraries in evacuation areas have sent thousands of their 
books to the reception libraries. This is worked out in careful fashion at Manchester and the 
London and Home Counties Branch of the L.A. has made remarkable progress. Every library 
at both ends should, as a matter of course, participate. Later, staffs should be interchanged, 
magazines and periodicals be sent as well as books, and the distribution of books to isolated 
evacuees be assured. * * * * * * 

As for troops, we should see that they are aware of the privileges available, be invited 
by letter and poster to use them, and on giving their regimental number as identification, be 
allowed to borrow books to read in their billets. Unfortunately, also, we have to look ahead, 
and a scheme should be ready in every town for supplying hospitals and convalescent homes. 
Such a scheme any librarian can work out easily. 

* * * * * * 

\ll these activities mean that a considerable number of books may be lost. Even if that 
is so, the work must be done ; it is better to lose books in use, than to keep them safely in 
such conditions. Every reasonable precaution should of course be taken, for we are custodians 
of a form of public property. 

* * * * * 

Nor must the workers, or “ waiters,” in A.R.P. be overlooked. ‘The many hours these 
have necessarily to spend standing by in Report Centres, Stretcher Parties, First Aid Posts 
and in Warden Posts, are extremely boring, and when the resources of chess, knitting and 
gossip have been exhausted, books would be of value. To make each of these a small deposit 
library with frequent interchange might be a useful contribution of ours. 

* * * * * * 

The wider duty of making book provision for men in the field must occupy the Library 
\ssociation. That body, like every other, is seriously affected by the war. It is difficult for 
meetings to be held in London at present. No doubt a way will be found by which it does its 
now most important duties. If it becomes necessary to move Headquarters out of London, 
there should be no hesitation inemaking the move. Now, more than ever, we need the thinking 
and planning which Mr. Welsford and his staff give to library matters. Some of the staff have 
—as have most librarians—other emergency duties and we must not expect more from our 
organization than it has means to give. 

* * * * * * 

Tue Linrary Worn will continue. It will endeavour as it did in the last war, to bring 
information, and we hope inspiration, to all who serve our Country, our Forces and our 
People through the energizing, constructive and healing powers of the book. In this our 
readers will help us with their own counsel, with news, and with their other communications, 
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Nationalization and State Control of Libraries 


By NorMAN Tomuinson, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, Wakefield). 
THE advantages and disadvantages of Nationalization and State Aid and Control have been 
exhaustively debated and in addition to articles which have appeared in the professional press, 
representative opinion is contained in State Control and State Aid for Libraries published by 
A. J. Philip, Gravesend. The official view of the Library Association appeared in the Record 
for March and August, 1937. It was stated that no measure, great or small, of national control 
and organization would improve the library service and opposition was expressed to the 
service being placed under the control of education authorities, local and/or national. In the 
Record for December, 1937, Councillor J. W. F. Hill suggests that the L.A. Council’s report 
shies at a general system of State control and inspeétion and that the L.A. has put aside 
unanswered a case, and possibly a strong case, for state aid and control. 

Considerable diversity of opinion is to be expected when any change in the present method 
of library administration is debated. It is important therefore that all relevant faéts should be 
made available for, and assimilated by, members of the L.A. who would of course be most 
affected by any change. Although opinions on the ethics of the problem have been collected 
and published praétically no reference has been made to those countries which have adopted 
a form of state control. A survey of this nature is of interest for if it adds nothing of positive 
value to our knowledge of the subject it may Still serve to negative some of the existing 
arguments. 

In embarking upon this survey it may be noted that it is proposed to limit it to Argentina, 
Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Holland, Norway and Sweden, excluding therefore the 
peculiar form of nationalization in the totalitarian states. 

The countries named are chiefly small in area and population and have a cultural life and 
heritage inferior to that of England. Nevertheless the provision of a system of public libraries 
was carried into effeét at least as early as, and in some cases earlier than, in England. In 
\rgentina, for example, a National Commission was established by law in 1870 and six years 
later had founded 156 libraries. That the movement was shortlived was due largely to the 
disturbed conditions resulting from civil war. Norway was probably the pioneer of state aid 
and grants have been made occasionally from 1841 and annually since 1876, Public libraries 
were accorded the first state grants in Sweden in 1905, Belgium in 1921, Denmark in the 
1880's, Estonia in 1924, Finland in 1921. That state aid was delayed in Estonia and Finland 
was largely due to the domination of Russia which hindered free cultural expansion. 

The first charaéteristic is the permissive nature of state control. Only Estonia has adopted 
a law of compulsion and if compulsion must be defended there are extenuating circumstances. 
This law was passed in 1924 and put into operation in January, 1925. It compelled all 
administrations in cities, townships and communities to establish an adequate number of 
libraries within the territory administered. The administrations were compelled to bear the 
cost and include in the annual budget 2 cents. per caput for the purchase of new books. The 
State subsidies vary according to the budget and have a fixed maximum. Since the World War 
and the Estonian War of Independence, 1918-20, had compelled the majority of the few 
libraries in existence to cease their activities, it is difficult to criticise the introduétion of 
nationalization. It was the quickest effective method of establishing libraries, the provision of 
which in a sparsely populated country would have been greatly retarded if dependent upon a 
system of local enterprise. 

In the other countries libraries may make application for state aid which is granted 
subject to certain conditions. Chief and most general of these are (1) the issue of books to the 
public, (2) regular opening of libraries, (3) state inspection, (4) certain limitations as regards 
book purchase. The third factor confirms general opinion that state aid in England would be 
accompanied by inspection. The fourth condition raises several issues of importance and 
though the imposition of any restriétions on book purchase in England, complementary to 
State aid, is improbable, it must be emphasized that restrictions exist in other than totalitarian 
States. A principle established by law in Belgium allows the librarian “ freedom ” in the choice 
of books “* excepting literature that is seditious, valueless educationally or containing religious 
or political propaganda and controversy . . .” also the “ prohibition of all propaganda work 
either political, philosophical or religious and the necessity for carrying out exclusively a work 
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of education for all.” It may be noted that many readers obtain books elsewhere than from 
official public libraries, i.e. from libraries unrecognized by the state and from bookshops. 
Though at first sight these conditions appear harsh, when it is realized that the Belgian con- 
ception of the public library is chiefly of an educational nature the wording is only designed 
to limit the librarian to the provision of faéts rather than opinions and to works of literary 
merit. Presumably, since the inspecting body is empowered in addition to administrative 
supervision to assist the librarian in the choice of books, this principle has been carried into 
effect. 

In Norway there is an even firmer grasp on book seleétion. Libraries in receipt of state 
aid mus choose their books from the catalogues and lists published by the Library Office (of 
the Ministry for Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs). These catalogues are compiled in 
consultation with experts in various branches of literature. Books chosen from the catalogues 
by State-aided libraries are subject to a discount of from 10°, to 20%,, determined by the 
publisher. This discount is allowed by agreement between the Ministry and the publishing 
houses. Some similar arrangement relates to book-binding through the institution known as 
Folkeboksamlingenes Ekspedsjon. As early as 1903 the Ministry entrusted binding to one 
hook-binder in Oslo, subjeét to the superintendence of the Ministry. All books purchased from 
the above-mentioned catalogues must be bound at the central establishment. The volumes are 
lettered with title, Dewey number and Cutter author mark (supplied by the Library office). 
Control of book seleétion in this instance is largely due to natural factors. The population is 
small, about three millions, and scattered over the country. Consequently a very large pro- 
portion of libraries is small, containing only a few hundreds of books each and in the charge 
of librarians whose posts are only part-time appointments ; posts corresponding roughly 
with the part-time appointments in our county systems. What therefore appears at first sight 
to be the control of book selection is really a wise precaution to ensure that public and state 
moneys are expended economically by local librarians who may have little knowledge of 
books and book markets. 

\lthough it is possible to defend controlled book selection in Belgium and Norway the 
principle nevertheless will be viewed with suspicion by many. Even with a scrupulously 
honest controlling body it is in effect little less than censorship. That the control of a greater 
part of a nation’s reading is vested in a department is reprehensible and above all, unless book 
lists are more comprehensive than appears to be the case, there is a danger of producing a mass 
mind. That any error of judgment on the part of the “ censor ” can prevent a book becoming 
part of the stock of any state-aided library is a serious indiétment of the system. If of course the 
professional integrity of the controlling department is suspect the system can only be 
condemned. 

There are other striking features of state aid and control. In Belgium the state regulates 
the librarian’s salary and insists that his certificate must have been acquired before state aid is 
granted, Argentina aids libraries not only in finance but also by the provision of free books. 
Of 217,000 volumes distributed by the National Commission in 1932 20%, were free. This 
practice has materially assisted book output since works are requisitioned in appreciable 
quantities and as a natural outcome the Commission is able to suggest the writing of books on 
a contract basis, especially books of educational value. This is, to a large degree, an easy 
solution of the O.P. problem and in England there is scope for much useful work on these 
lines by the L.A. In Sweden when the library receives a grant of more than 2,000 crowns the 
competence of librarians is determined by state examination. There was established in Denmark 
in 1924 the Great Library Commission to organize scientific libraries. One result of its 
administration was to unite all libraries of the country for co-operative book purchase and 
this plan has gradually been put into operation firstly by co-operation of scientific libraries 
among themselves and secondly by co-operation of scientific libraries with the State Inspection 
of Public Libraries. Discount on books nevertheless was obtained through representations of 
the Danish equivalent of our Library Association. 

When nationalization was debated at a meeting of the Plus 13 Club, a Yorkshire guild of 
library assistants, it was stated emphatically that if libraries had developed under a system of 
national organization no duplication of effort would have resulted. Such duplication is in 
evidence in most of our county towns which house two libraries, county and municipal. The 
establishment of two libraries in a community entitled to use only one is a serious fault in our 
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method of organization. What is even more exasperating however is that any reader residing 
beyond the city boundary, and in a certain instance the Wakefield boundary biseéts unevenly 
one housing estate with the result that neighbours may be under different authorities, may be 
denied the use of two libraries less than two miles distant. The municipal library will accept 
his membership only on a subscription basis whereas the county library, literally a repository, 
refers him to the nearest county branch, a branch which may be more distant than the municipal 
library and of course with limited stock and shorter hours of opening. Readers similarly placed, 
with scanty knowledge of local government administration, are frequently resentful. The 
respective staffs can only sympathise and deplore the situation in conclave. The solution to 
this particular problem is co-operation between the two authorities but this does not of course 
cope with the whole field of duplication. 

Proponents of nationalization will suggest the solution and it is interesting therefore to 
quote from Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith’s survey of the libraries of Holland published in the 
Library Association’s A Survey of Libraries :—‘ In Holland the predominating factor in the 
whole political and social structure is the religious question . . . The effect of this on library 
provision is to introduce widespread duplication of effort. Frequently small towns have three 
separate public libraries—one ‘ neutral,” one Catholic and one Calvinist—each in receipt of a 
State grant . . . But the most extreme manifestation of this religious factor that I encountered 
was at the Scheveningen branch of the public libraries of The Hague. Here the building 
consists of a large central hall, with reading rooms, offices, etc., grouped round each end of it. 
One end of the hall forms the neutral branch for Scheveningen, the other end forms the 
Calvinist branch . . . and about 80°, of the stock at each end of the hall is identical with that 
of the other end.” Mr. Hilton Smith later records: “ In towns where there are libraries 
belonging to different religious persuasions the grants to each library are based upon the 
number of inhabitants belonging to each persuasion ; so towns of the same size receive the 
same grant, whether they have one library or several . . .” 

Similarly in A Survey of Libraries of Belgium it is stated that by the 1921 A& various 
organizations retain their separate libraries and that as many as four libraries are funétioning in 
communities the size of villages in this country, the only conneéting link being the visit of the 
State Inspector. Since, as already stated, Belgian librarians are limited in their choice of books, 
a considerable measure of duplication naturally results. 

The ideal nevertheless has been realised in Denmark. In 1909 H. O. Lange, Librarian of 
the Royal Library, conceived the idea of a unified library service. The idea embraced school 
libraries, public libraries, travelling libraries and, as a vital co-ordinating factor, a system of 
larger libraries centrally located for the distriéts they were to serve but also in close conneétion 
with other libraries for research work. The plan developed along these lines with the encourage- 
ment of the State, financially and otherwise, and despite the opposition of representatives of 
small community libraries. The legal foundation was laid in 1920 with the passage of the 
Danish Library Law. The library struéture to-day is as visualized by Lange and is headed by 
the State Library Inspectorate at Copenhagen. Mr. Hilston Smith states that there are 29 
central libraries and each serves a county of 50,000 to 100,000 population, is situated in the 
principal town of the county and aéts as (1) the central library for the town, (2) a regional 
library for the county. In the second capacity it gives technical assistance and advice to the 
small libraries of the county, lends books which are not necessary for their aétual stocks and 
aéts as a link between the small libraries and (1) the State Inspectorate, (2) the national and 
other learned libraries of the whole country. 

It is usual with writers on this very controversial topic to express approval or disapproval 
so it may be fitting to close with a personal opinion. A strong objection to State aid and 
control is that the time is no longer opportune. We have advanced so far that it is now 
somewhat doubtful whether the state can offer much that we cannot achieve almost equally 
quickly ourselves. Serious discussion of state aid was more opportune in 1919. Since the 
State approved then, when our need was greatest, the local administration of public libraries, 
is it possible that the government would to-day consider any ambitious programme involving 
substantial national subsidy when the library structure has been built ? It may be somewhat 
sparsely furnished in places, which is regrettable, but the position is rapidly improving, so 
rapidly in faét that when the government is able to concentrate on domestic instead of inter- 
national affairs, the library structure will be so strong as to weaken considerably the case for 
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State aid. It is unlikely therefore that the state will entertain more than is embodied in the 
recommendations of the Library Association. 


Propaganda 
By Greorce E. Crarke, F.L.A. (Branch Librarian, Finchley Public Libraries). 

In the language of wisecracks, propaganda is what the other man writes. Like the poor, 
propaganda seems always to be with us, but of late years it has reached alarming proportions. 
Alarming in that so many otherwise intelligent people seem to fall for it. Mr. Esdaile, in his 
Presidential Address to the Liverpool Conference, touched on this problem and undoubtedly 
we librarians have a special interest in the matter. A problem of this magnitude deserves our 
careful and impartial consideration. 

| am writing these words on the anniversary of the outbreak of war, twenty-five years 
ago. To-day we stand on the brink of it. Whether the nations will recoil from the speétre of 
universal savagery, | do not know, and I have no means of telling. It remains my firm con- 
viétion that civilisation will not be able to withstand another onslaught on its citadels. That 
if war comes, so also will come the dark ages. Perhaps then men will look back with envy to 
the rather sedate times that preceded the deluge. Those sedate times when the good things of 
life were to be enjoyed and there were such institutions as public libraries. ‘‘ You mean to 
say. that one just walked into the library and helped oneself to the books ? ” they will gasp in 
those dark days that may yet come. And from the depths of our bushy beards will come the 
answer—*‘ Yes, just so.” 

If nothing else comes out of these uneasy days there should at least come an added 
appreciation of what we already have and even perhaps an added joy in its possession. There 
is always a danger of taking too much for granted the things that we have. Life may not be 
perfect—indeed, it is not perfe¢t—but in England to-day we are nearer to it than we often let 
ourselves admit. Librarians, at any rate, can point with pride to their achievements. Libraries 
are no longer the stuffy, dusty, unwelcome institutions they used to be and library assistants 
are no longer grim and forbidding. The books on the shelves are no longer dirty, worn-out 
and unattractive. The shelves themselves are no longer ugly pieces of furniture. On the 
contrary, the public are welcomed into beautiful, artistically designed buildings with cheerful 
assistants and attractive books. If indeed any particular book is, perchance, not in stock then 
it will be obtained immediately and at no cost whatsoever. Such, dear reader, is propaganda. 

Propaganda is defined by the Oxford Dictionary as “‘ an organised scheme for the propa- 
gation of a doétrine.” As such, of course, it is no new idea ; it is as old as history. Nor will 
it be condemned out of hand. The propaganda | endeavoured to illustrate in the preceding 
paragraph is more generally termed ‘ publicity” and, | think, serves a useful purpose. 
Publicity is characterised by a certain exaggeration, especially in matters of opinion, but that 
does not necessarily constitute a sin. Similarly, there are the books written from a biassed point 
of view. For instance, a book purporting to be an analysis of the English character may only 
point out our faults or, rara avis, only our virtues. Such books are obviously one-sided but 
they are often entertaining and sometimes instructive. Anyhow, he that is without bias can 
throw the first stone. 

The propaganda that | would like to see discarded—burnt if you like—is that which is 
not founded on faéts. It may be sheer ignorance parading as knowledge or merely unintelligent 
guess work. Its success depends upon a breezy style coupled with an over-simplification of the 
problems discussed. It is customary to blame somebody or other for the problems of the day 
and its effect is usually cumulative and insidious. Here is Dr. Goebbels of Germany, who is 
considered an expert in this sort of thing :— 

“Your English propaganda tricks are absurd. There was a time when we National 
Socialists possessed no power, and yet we were able to overcome our political opponents at 
home. That trained us in the work of propaganda. From 1914 to 1918 you were dealing with 
a nation that was practically unprepared. The position to-day is different. We are now a 
politically-minded nation and we know what is at stake.” 

| am reminded of the story of the little boy who had a pet tortoise. One day he was found 
crying his heart out because his tortoise was dead, Nothing would console him until Father 
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decided that a funeral should be held. The little boy brightened up as the details were discussed 
—what piece of garden should be set apart for the cemetery—and so on. When, however, the 
corpse was inspected it was found that the tortoise had woken and was full of life again. 
Father, of course, was overjoyed at the solution of the problem until he felt a tug on his 
trouser leg and a whisper from his little son—‘‘ Dad, let’s kill him! ” 

The problem for librarians is not an easy one. We see our borrowers taking out the 
latest fashion in misrepresentation and we ask ourselves: are we doing our job properly in 
increasing the circulation of patent falsehoods ? As regards the fashionable misrepresentations, 
we have no choice. The public demand them and in a free country we must supply them. After 
all is said and done, if the world is bent on destroying itself, nothing will save it. The position 
is rather different with propaganda that deals with battles long ago. This should be ruthlessly 
weeded out. | am not now referring to out-of-date technical books which are automatically 
replaced by new editions. | am referring to unsound books of yesteryear. In this there is no 
ready-made guide to help us. It is a question of judgment and independent decision which we 
should be prepared to justify if called upon to do so. | imagine that there can be no objeétion 
to our using judgment on literary matters now and then. Nevertheless, we cannot be expected 
to be an authority on every subject and it may be as well to get an expert decision when in 
doubt. For a book to be on our shelves confers on it, in the minds of our public, a certain 
official standing. We should see to it that every book that is on the open shelves can be 
justified—at any rate in that section we like to term non-fiction. (Propaganda in fidtion and, for 
that matter, in the literature section generally, is another cup of tea. In this seétion, artistic 
considerations prevail. The art of great writers triumphs over their propaganda.) The 
question of censorship does not arise, for the books concerned have, generally, lost their 
demand although they might be consulted by the casual borrower. 

One of the reasons for the founding of public libraries was to spread not only the idea of 
civilisation but also its practice. If our people are not becoming more civilised and more 
cultured as the result of our efforts then we are failing in our job. Idealists, to be effeétive, must 
come to terms with the world, so I am not in favour of an austere approach to culture. Culture 
is not necessarily reading at all. It is an attitude of mind, an approach to life. Mr. Esdaile even 
suggested that it was connected with the art of drinking alcoholic liquors. Nevertheless it is 
to be doubted whether a high standard of civilisation is possible without books. It is our 
privilege, aided by the modern miracle of mass produétion,to bring civilisation to the masses. 
It would be a strange thing if, instead, we brought destruction. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Hypra, 

Wars and libraries do not seem compatible. I have heard of a large system which closed 
completely while its staff did food control ; of another system which has permanently closed 
its only branch ; of a third which has not been allowed to spend any money at all on books 
and periodicals since the outbreak of war; and of a hundred which have seriously restricted 
their hours of opening. Our Town Clerks seem to regard library Staffs as peculiarly the right 
type of fodder for A.R.P., food control and national registration, and many of our younger 
brethren are already in France or in camps “* somewhere in England.” Leéture courses have 
been cancelled—rather prematurely, if we are to judge by a circular from John Hilton—and 
our school libraries are at a standstill. How many libraries, | wonder, have had to cut down 
their hospital library services, close deposit stations or hesitate to replace staff ? 

In wartime, principles seem to go by the board and the firm stand which library committees 
intended to make seems likely to be swept away by the 

SumMARY AcTIONS OF EMERGENCY COMMITTEES. 


It was a great disappointment to many students to find that the Library Association had 
cancelled the December examinations, and more than irritating to find that the National Central 
Library and the Bureau have followed the business firms out of London—thus increasing the 
tardiness which an overworked Post Office is already imposing. But in these times we may be 
very thankful for the N.C.L. and the Bureaux—their existence in the last war would have been 
of inestimable help. 
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The London and Home Counties’ scheme for transferring books for children from 
evacuated to receiving areas has been worked out in great detail, but I feel that many a library 
in the receiving areas is going to be disheartened by the batches of half-worn books when 
they arrive. Surely a system of money grants would have been so much more effective, for the 
cost of organisation and transport of books will not be negligible. 

In this war we may well see some of the anomalies of the last: most London librarians 
will remember the story of the city librarian of a famous cathedral town who was made clerk 
to his company because he could read and write more competently than the rest ! 

Allocations for binding will probably be the first to suffer, but | hope none of us will 
have to descend to the extremes of 

PATCHING AND BorcHING 

which were typical of the last war. But it all amounts to one thing : can we keep above the 
surface ? I think we can, for our book stocks are in an infinitely better condition than in 1914, 
and organisation is more efficient. By pooling evidence of restri€tions and cuts and publish- 
ing these details in our official journal we shall be able to work out minimum requirements and 
maximum concessions. Moreover, the A.A.L. will now be able to show that it is still a vital 
part of the Association, for it can and will maintain courses of a high standard to train our 
decimated staffs. In addition, Recommended Books will be a welcome substitute for the 
bulletins which libraries will no longer be able to issue individually. 

Perhaps when the war is over we can press for our much needed legislation to put libraries 


on a more equal footing with other social services. 


At the moment we are at a Standstill, but 


there is no reason why we should not utilise this period of waiting to prepare our forces for 
still another campaign. Let us hear something of the Midland point of view, Hydra. 


PLUTARCH. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerveRs ON Our AFFAIRS,” 


—Editor, Tur Lisrary Worvp.] 


Personal News 


Mr. H. CuristopHer, Assistant, Bermond- 
sey Public Libraries, to be Librarian, Penge 
Public Library. 

Miss R. Hitz, Assistant, St. Albans Public 
Library, to be Assistant, Enfield Public Library. 

The following members of the staff of the 
Liverpool Public Libraries resigned, on the 
dates Stated, on marriage: Miss F. M. 
LyrnGcor, F.L.A. (July 27th, 1939), Miss G. 
(August 9th, 1939), and Miss D. Warts 
(August 9th, 1939). 


Library Topics 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


BERMONDSEY. — Bermondsey Public 
Libraries were quick to aét in the exceptional 
circumstances created by the outbreak of war. 
Posters, informing the public that although the 
cinemas and theatres had closed their doors 
the Bermondsey Public Libraries had not, 
were speedily posted at Strategic points 
throughout the Borough. This lightning 


poster campaign has resulted in Adult Lending 
issues at the Central Library steadily recovering 
and even showing an increase over those for 
the corresponding period last year. 


BRISTOL.—Bristo/ Public Library Service is 
a most readable booklet presenting in attractive 
form a description of the resources and 
activities of the Bristol Public Libraries. This 
handy publication will undoubtedly assist 
Bristol citizens to make the best and fullest 
use of the facilities provided for their recreation 
and enlightenment. 


CROYDON.—The Reader’s Index and Guide 
(September-Otober) contains the first of a 
series of contributions by the Rev. W. F. 
Pelton, M.A., an eminent theologian with local 
connections. 

FULHAM.—Civil Defence is the title of a 
timely publication issued in the form of a neat 
folder by Fulham Public Libraries. Primarily 
it is intended for civil defence volunteers who 
may wish to avail themselves of the resources 
of the Fulham Public Libraries to supplement 
their practical training. Civi/ Defence presents 
in handy and durable form a guide to the 
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THE CINEMA, uistoricat, 
TECHNICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL : 
A Survey for Librarians and Students. 


By M. JACKSON-WRIGLEY, F.R.S.L., F.L.A., M.1I.S.A. (Librarian, 
Liverpool Library, Lyceum, Liverpool). Author of 
“The Film: its use in popular Education.” 


and 
ERIC LEYLAND, F.L.A. (Branch Librarian, 
County Branch Library, Chingford). 


With a Foreword by W. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Producer, The Playhouse 
(The Liverpool Repertory Theatre). 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. 240. Frontis. 12s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work. 


The study of the origin and growth of the film is not only interesting but fascinating. Its 
early conception shows many crudities, and the projectors themselves, now housed in preserva- 
tion, demonstrate the wonderful progress evolved by the brain of man after many hopeless 
failures and lavish expenditure, in some cases the life-savings of the inventors, who died in 
penury. This subject is the study by the author from the first inception of the film carried on 
through many years of investigation both from the standpoint of education, amusement, and 
its many complicated technicalities. It is a book for the lay mind as well as the expert, produced 
for general understanding. It is a work of guidance and criticism, and, in most respects, severely 
practical. Every university, college, school, public, private, and county libraries and all Education 
Authorities will find it an invaluable addition to any works they may have upon this subject. 


Contents. 
Frontispiece Portrait of Friese Green. 

Preface. 

Introduction. 

PART L-—-HISTORICAL. 


Chapter I. es Invention. 

Chapter IT. - oe os Rise of the Film Industry. 
PART 

Chapter IIT. Evolution of the Film. 

Chapter IV. se Production : General. 

Chapter V. Production : Technique. 

Chapter VI. The Colour Film. 


Chapter VII. Amateur Cinematography. 


PART ITT.-EDUCATIONAL AND LIBRARIES. 
Chapter VIIL. .. 


The Film and the School. 


Chapter IX. +» vs aa The Film and the Library. 

Chapter X. Projection Equipment. 

Chapter XT. os The British Film Institute. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Appendix I. ree Periodicals Dealing with the Cinema. 
Appendix IT. Some Outstanding Films. 
Appendix IIT. Historical Data. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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principal literature that has already appeared 
on the various aspects of civilian protection. 


GATESHEAD.—Back in 1931 negotiations 
began for the purchase of a suitable site for a 
branch library to serve the districts of Redheugh 
and Teams. In spite of the faét that the 
distriéts named are densely populated, in spite 
of the faét that the need for this extension of 
the Gateshead Public Library service was 
obvious and urgent, it was not until the close 
of 1938 that the Gateshead Town Council 
succeeded in its efforts to secure the required 
site. This being done, a valiant effort was 
made to make up for the long delay, and by 
May 318t, 1939, the new Redheugh Branch 
Library was open. Like the other libraries in 
the system, it is a one Storey building, but the 
curved wall of the Newspaper and Magazine 
Room, with its tall, modern windows, cleverly 
contrives to lend height and charm to the 
Structure. The Adult Lending Library occupies 
the centre of the building, and from the staff 
enclosure it is possible to supervise Adult and 
Junior Lending Libraries, the Junior Reading 
Room, and the Newspaper and Magazine 
Room. Both wall and roof lighting are 
employed and ventilation is excellent ; if there 
is any fault to be found with the heating 
arrangements, it is that there are too many 
radiators for the size of the building. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—The History 
of Painting represents a meritorious addition to 
the Reader’s Guide Series, published by the 
County Libraries Section of the Library 
Association. The list is designed to serve the 
art Student and the reader interested in the 
background to the world’s masterpieces of 
painting. Entries are confined to the more 
important books calculated to be available 
through local libraries. With a few exceptions, 
therefore, entries for foreign and very expensive 
works do not appear in this expertly arranged 
bibliography. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—The Book List and 
Bulletin (July) contains a classified seleétion of 
new books. An Exhibition of Royal Academy 
pictures, 1938, is to be on view, during 
August-Oétober. 

NORWICH.—In connection with the 35th 
Triennial Musical Festival the Reader’s Guide has 
included a list of the music to be performed, 
together with particulars of books for supple- 
mentary reading. The list of recent additions is 
classified and annotated. 


POR TSMOUTH.—New and revised regu- 
lations have just been put into practice. The 
most important being the acceptance as readers 
of all persons whose names appear on the 
current Voting Lists—parliamentary or local 
government. This feature could be profitably 
copied elsewhere. Other changes in the rules 
tend to make the libraries easier toe. In 
addition to the particulars of new books, the 
Portsmouth Reader contains an_ attractively 
arranged list of books on the Royal Navy—“ a 
local industry.” 


STEPNEY.—Stepney’s Children’s Library 
Magazine is a great idea. Praétically run by the 
children, the articles, poems, drawings and 
Stories is evidence that Stepney children are 
well aware of Stepney Libraries. 


SUNDERLAND.—An Exhibition of water- 
colour paintings by J. Edward Hodgkin, 
R.B.A., was opened on June 26th. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
new Swinton Branch Library opened in June, 
replaces temporary premises which have been 
in use since 1930. The new Library, although 
not an elaborate building, is spacious and in a 
central position. The July and August issues 
of the Bulletin include in addition to the 
selection of new books, splendid editorials 
contributed by the Librarian, Mr. F. Cowles. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Farxirk Public Library.—Report for the year 
ending 15th May, 1939. Burgh Librarian, 
Taylor Brown, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1938), 38,200. Rate (approx.), 
2d. Income from Rate, £2,120. Issues: 
Lending, 173,801 ; Children’s room, 26,491 ; 
Reference (no record kept). Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 14,174. 

This is a very well-produced and easily read 
specimen of the home-produced Report. It records a 
good deal of progress in the work of the Library, and a 
maintenance of an exceedingly efficient public service 
in a small town. The use of books for home-reading 
reached a record total in the year under review, being 
just over 9,000 more than in the year previous. Nearly 
all classes of literature were in greater demand, but there 
was a further decrease in the use of fiction, partly due to 
the reclassification of this seétion. The Music library 
was well used as it has recently been reorganised, and 
special tickets for its use are now issued. ‘The accommo- 
dation in the Reference Library is very limited, and 
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although no record is kept of the use made of this 
section it is very popular. Unfortunately no progress 
has been made with the proposals for the extension of 
the library building, and the service has Still to be 
carried out in cramped and inadequate quarters. A local 
and county piéture collection, which includes maps and 
prints, has been inaugurated. A revised Staff salary and 
grading scheme was adopted during the past year. 
Public Libraries.—46th 
Annual Report, 1938-1939. Chief Librarian, 
James Cranshaw. Population (estimated, 
1938), 318,700. Rate, 2.69d. Income from 
Rate, £18,282. Stock: Lending, 202,872 ; 
Reference, 57,564. Additions, 23,052. With- 
drawals, 18,250. Issues : Lending, 1,469,760; 
Children’s Lending, 230,049; Reference, 
81,179; Schools, 283,698; Blind and 
Institute Libraries, 22,835. Borrowers, 
§7,403 ; extra tickets, 17,888. Branches, 8. 

\ year of intense aétivity in all undertakings, with 
special etforts towards popularising the libraries is here 
under review. A number of book Stocks were revised, 
and the conditions of service made more attractive at 
several of the libraries. In the Central, North and West 
Libraries the removal of some of the bookstacks and the 
re-arrangement of the remainder has relieved for a time 
the congestion which had become acute in the lending 
departments. An Enquiry Desk was installed in the 
Central Lending Library and has obviously filled a 
growing need. The public were not slow in taking 
advantage of the modernised service and as a result all 
previous records of book issues have been broken. The 
total circulation for the past year amounted to 129,972 
more than in the year before. Of this huge total 48,990 
were non-tiétional books, 47,451 fiétion and 33,531 
juvenile works. This splendid result is contributed to 
by all the libraries in the syStem, each having had a most 
successful year’s work, The school libraries alone failed 
to live up to their reputation and had to report a sadly 
depleted circulation. No progress was possible in the 
past vear in the provision of further branch libraries, but 
schemes for at least four more are included in the capital 
programme submitted to the Finance Committee. 
Leicester Municipal Libraries.—6oth Annual 

Report, 1938-1939. Director, E. E. Lowe, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Population (estimated, 1939), 
263,300. Rate (approx.), 3.57d. Income from 
Rate, £28,176; Stock: Central Lending, 
43,656; Reference, 40,680; Branches, 
84,950; Loan collection, 12,181. Issues: 
Central Lending, 394,661; Branches, 
934,007; Reference (partial record only, 
212,048. Borrowers’ tickets in use, 73,873. 
Branches, 10. 

During the year just closed good progress was 
made in resources and utility, and results are most 
gratifying. Recorded issues and consultations reached 
another high level, when for the first time in the history 
of the Libraries a total of over one and a half millions 
was achieved. The figures were 86,318 above those of 
the year 1937-8. The Central Reference and a majority 
of the Branch Libraries all experienced larger calls 
upon their resources, many reporting highest ever 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


are carrying 
on as usual ! 


Most of the principal Public 
Libraries use and recommend 
our service 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON W.C 2 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


issues. All se€tions of the Reference Library were 
augmented during the year, most of the new books being 
publicly displayed before being placed on the shelves. 
The non-tiétion stock of the Central Junior Library was 
built up, and issues of these show a considerable 
increase. The rule governing the age of young children 
joining the library is now no longer enforced, and many 
youngsters are among the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the library. The new branch library on the Park 
Estate is nearing completion, and will have, in addition 
to the ordinary library facilities, a le€ture hall to seat 
200 people, equipped with cinema apparatus. There are 
Still some new and outlying diétriéts in the City without 
library facilities close at hand, and the Libraries Com- 
mittee are turning their attention seriously to these 
problems. Two Senior members of the Staff retired 
during the year, they were Mr. W. H. Newey, who had 
served for fifty years, and Mr. C. S. Farndon, who had 
completed forty-eight years’ service in the Libraries, 
Natronat Central Library.—23rd_ Annual 
Report. Principal Executive Officer and 
Librarian, Luxmoore Newcombe, M.A., 
Litt.D., F.L.A. Income, £13,534. Stock, 
161,374. Additions, 10,825. Issues to 
libraries, 46,546; to individual readers, 
169; to Adult Classes, 11,968. 

No finer testimony is needed to the value of the 
great public service which is being done by the National 
Central Library, than the continued increase in the 
demands being made upon its resources, All its depart- 
ments were called upon more extensively in the year 
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being reviewed than in previous years, and the total 
circulation recorded an increase of 3,865 volumes. It is 
regrettable that insufficient funds Still continue to 
hamper further development of various branches of the 
Library's work. The Bureau of American Bibliography, 
recently eStablished with the aid of a generous grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, was the only depart 
ment able to provide anything like an adequate service. 
The financial position of the Library, however, has 
given less cause for anxiety than for some years past, 
thanks to the generous grants received from His 
Majesty's Treasury, the Carnegie United Kingdom 
lrustees, and the augmented subscriptions received 
from many library authorities. The total amount spent 
on books during the year was {2,943 18s. 7d., about 
{200 more than last year. The average price of each 
book was 19s. 8d. 3,622 volumes were purchased, 
and 7,203 presented to the Library. The group of 
outlier libraries now totals 135, with a Stock of 
4,201,000 volumes. 11,361 books were lent through the 
outlier libraries. The Regional Library Systems now 
comprise 479 libraries whose stock numbers 10,237,000. 
The aggregate number of volumes upon which the 
National Library can draw now Stands at 21,399,000. 
508 books were lent to libraries in foreign countries, and 
283 were borrowed by British Libraries from sixteen 
other countries. The Union Catalogue now contains 
2,696,000 entries, an increase Of 289,000. The Regional 
Union Catalogues in Wales contain 645,000 entries. The 
Library, aéting as a clearing house for distribution of 
books and periodicals offered as gifts by libraries, 
individuals and institutions, distributed 7,977 volumes 
during the year. 


WIGAN Public Libraries. —61st Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Borough Librarian, Arthur J]. 
Hawkes, F.S.A. Population (estimated, 
1939), 84,420. Stock: Lending, 30,396; 
Reference, 86,128 ; Junior, 3,501 ; Branches, 
12,924. Additions, 6,054. Issues: Lending, 
118,690; Reference, 31,819; loaned from 
Reference, 3,034; Junior, 20,450 ; Branches, 
58,784; Delivery Station, 593; Blind, 

1,106. Borrowers’ tickets in use, 12,784. 
Branches, 2 
The outstanding event in the busy year just closed 
was the opening of the Beech Hill Branch Library in 

Oétober last. This new library is situated in the main 

hall of the Gidlow Senior School, and is so designed 

that when not in use the bookcases are effeétively closed 

and the movable furniture lies close to the wall in a 

recess. Although only opened at evening time the new 

library has met with much success and appreciation. 

The Central Library is till crying out for further 

extension, the lending department in particular being 

hopelessly inadequate both for books and borrowers. 

These conditions are all against the successful administra- 

tion of the service and it is not surprising, therefore, to 

find that very little progress has been made in the 
number of books issued, The total circulation, however, 
from all libraries, including the new branch, showed an 
increase on the previous year of 16,761. A notable 
acquisition to the Reference Library was the cight 
volumes of the Towneley MSS., the most famous of the 
Lancashire historical sources. This Report contains, 


among other illustrations, a photograph of the new 
Beech Hill Library. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
Book-Avuction Recorps, Volume 36, Part 3. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 

The new part of B.A.R. being the third of Vol. 36 
and covering the period April-June, 1939, contains 
3,432 records of books sold, and there are in addition 
the usual features of the B.A.R. Direétory of Book- 
sellers and Notices of Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

Cow (}.D.) DescRIPTION 
AND CaTraLoGuInc. Illus. Grafton. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

It might be supposed that in the many works on 
Bibliography there existed already a guide to the method 
of describing books for Bibliographic: al purposes. 
Scattered hints of course are to be found and many 
examples, good, bad and indifferent, of bibliographical 
description. But a code of rules for the description of 
books of variousperiodsandespecially rules for describing 
pamphlets, broadsides and similar material did not exist 
prior to Mr. Cowley’s excellent handbook, which is 
written for those who are embarking on the compilation 
of bibliographies, as well as for those who are more 
experienced in the art. The author intends the book 
to help others in the difficulties that he has himself 
experienced, and to save them from some of the pitfalls 
that lie in the path of every bibliographer. Chapters 
I-VIII contain the methods for describing books, 
Chapter IX deals with Annotations, Chapter X with MSS. 
and other Awkward Material, Chapter XI Arrangement 
and Headings, Chapter XII Editing the Completed 
Work. 

Muntue (William) American Librarianship 
from a European Angle. An attempt at an 
evaluation of politics and aétivities. Chicago, 
A.L.A. $2.00. 

The author is the Director of the University 
Library at Oslo in Norway. His survey of American 
Libraries and their methods will be read with great 
interest by librarians on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Rossauu (Richard) The £ s. d. of Stamp Col- 
leéting. Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Rossall’s book explains how to buy and sell 
Stamps both from the amateur and professional 
Standpoints. 

THompson (James Westfall) The Medieval 
Library. U.S.A., University of Chicago 
Press; Great Britain and Ireland, C.U.P. 


25S. net. 

This handsome volume contains a mass of erudition 
on its subjeé&t. From the classical period (which is, 
however, very lightly treated) to the end of the fifteenth 
century, the history of the libraries in the known world 
is traced and their methods of cataloguing, classification, 
shelving and general administration explained in 
detail. The Student of medieval culture will find in 
these pages an important contribution to the content of 
medieval thought and the spread of ideas. A work that 
should be in every library of importance, 
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ARTICLES OF 


STATIONERY AND ALLIED MATERIALS 


THEIR CHEMISTRY AND TECHNICAL EXAMINATION 


By H. A. BROMLEY and J. SHORE 
(H.M. Stationery Office Laboratory) 


With a Foreword by C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.C. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illus. pp. x., 136. 10s. 6d. net 
Scope of the Work 


The book contains details of ingredients and methods of chemical and physical 
analysis of many of the articles connected with the stationery trade which, 
owing to their special character, have escaped treatment in technical works. 
This lack of information is due in many cases to trade secrets, the existence of 
which has prevented the full disclosure of details of manufacture. The work will 
appeal not only to students, research workers, librarians and artists, but also to 
commercial houses, such as papermakers, ink manufacturers, colourmen, etc., 
etc., and all connected with these trades and industries. The main materials 


dealt with in eleven chapters are :— 


Adhesives Lines and Cordage 
Sealing Wax Cotton 
Flax 


Glues for Bookbinding 


Gum Arabic Hemp 

Dextrin 

Photo Mountants Manila 
Sisal 


Printing Inks 
Writing Inks 


Artists’ Colours 
Tracing Paper 


Gallic Acid Inks Vegetable Parchment 
Dyestuff Inks Transparent Wrappings 
Coloured Writing Inks Photoprint Papers and Cloth 
Copying Inks Bookbinding Leathers 

Ink Powders Ink Eradicator Preparations 


Metal Vlates 


Duplicating Inks 
Lubricating Oil 


Waterproof Drawing Inks 


Marking Inks Glass Ware 
Typewriting, Duplicating and Artists’ Brushes 

Manifolding Materials Stamp Pads 
Type Metals Pencils 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Kinc & Co. The Standard 
Catalogue of Postage Stamps of the World. 
With 7,638 illustrations drawn exactly 
one-fourth the size of the original stamps. 
39th edn. 1940, Ipswich. §s. net. 

Here we have the complete list of Postage Stamps 

of the World, numbering 69,109, with nearly 8,000 

illustrations. This is a work of reference well known 

to Stamp colleétors, which accurately records every 
issue of the world’s postage Stamps since 1840, revised 
and brought up to date and priced according to current 
market values. Although simplified to the extent of 
excluding complications in the way of minor varicties, 

a useful feature is the listing of watermarks upon which 

the exact identity of many important issues depend. 


Wriciey (M. Jackson) and LeyLanp (Eric) 
Tue HisroricaL, TECHNICAL AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. A Survey for Librarians 
and Students, with an Introduction by 
William Armstrong, M.A. Frontis. Grafton. 


12s. 6d. net. 

\mong many books dealing with the cinema, here 
is one that has a definite value. It is intended in the 
first instance for the teacher and the librarian, although 
it is also general in its appeal \fter describing the 
invention and rise of the film industry, it deals principally 
with the educational side, including chapters on The 
Film and the School, The Film and the Library, 
Projection Equipment, in which there is much useful 
advice and information, as well as a section on the 
activities of The British Film Institute. In these days 
when the film has become a real factor of school teaching, 
the work will be found a useful practical guide. Ihe 
Bibliography occupies pages 125-155 


GENERAL. 
pr. Leeuw (Hendrik) Crossroads of the Zuider 


Zee. Lippincott. 15s. net. 

\ good guide to the Netherlands written by a 
Dutchman who returns to his native land as a tourist. 
He travels the country thoroughly, describing the 
scenery, customs, buildings, costumes and other points 
of interest in the various provinces, and tracing the 
history of the Netherlands from the carliest times to the 
present day. He also gives information regarding the 
modern manufactures of this industrious people, and 
there is a bibliography. The book forms a praétical 
guide for those wishing to visit the country and is 
written in a Style which will interest those who are 
restriéted to armchair travel. 

FrEIBLEMAN (James) In Praise of Comedy. A 
Study of its theory and practice. Allen & 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

The author has divided his work into tive main 
sections, A Survey of the History of Comedy, Classical 
Theories of Comedy, Criticism of Modern Theories, the 
Meaning of Comedy, concluding with a chapter on 
Modern seleétions, in which the Marx Brothers, Charlie 
Chaplin, and others are represented. 


GARDNER (Horace |.) Happy Birthday to You. 
Complete Party Programme for Every Age. 
Illus., and poems by Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor. Lippincott. 4s. 6d. net. 


\ useful little book for those wishing to give a 
birthday party. Suggestions are made tor suitable 
Games, Refreshments, Decorations, etc., for parties of 
various ages, such as for Four to Six Year-olds, Seven 
to Eleven, Twelve to Fifteen, Sweet Sixteen, Seventcen 
to Twenty, a Twenty-First Birthday Party, for Newly- 
weds, Mothet’s Birthday, Father’s, Aunt’s and Grand- 
parents’. There is an Index of the Games described. 


GoopsaLt (Robert H.) On Holiday with a 
Camera. At the Seaside, In the Country. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 1s. 6d. net. 

\ splendid little guide for the amateur photographer 
on holiday. The author suggests a photographic 
documentary of the holiday and gives hints for those in 
the country as well as by the sea. Also notes on 
colour photography and the various types of camera, 
reflex, miniature, etc. 

Harris (R. W.) Not So Humdrum. The 
Autobiography of a Civil Servant. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Stamp. 
Frontis. Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 

The experiences of a V.O.C.S., or to be more 
explicit the Very Ordinary Civil Servant, who has some 
very good Stories to tell about his work and the people 
with whom he comes in contaét. The book should 
appeal to a large circle of readers, for it is different and 
reads like a series of entertaining anecdotes. 


Hstune (S. 1.) The Professor from Peking. A 
Play in Three Acts. With a Preface by 
Lord Dunsany. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

\nother play from the pen of the author who 
charmed thousands with his Lady Precious Stream, will 
be widely welcomed. Mr. Hsiung gives his reason for 
writing the play in English as “‘ | want the public in the 
West, after knowing something of the theatre of the old 
school, to have now a glimpse of our modern drama and 
modern life."” Lord Dunsany's preface is short but well 
worth reading. 

JerGer (Joseph A.) Doétor—Here’s Your 
Hat. The autobiography of a Family 
Doétor. Cape. tos. 6d. net. 

Given up tor dead, the author of this auto- 
biography escaped from Africa to fulfil a destiny in 
other lands. The book is full of grim and_ tragic 
incident though well seasoned with humour and full 
of interest. Some of the medical experiences are very 
revealing and the author's contention, from which he 
takes his title, is that the general practitioner is being 
elbowed out by the specialist and that this is unwise and 
untair to the profession. 


KercHam (Dorothy) One Hundred Thousand 
Days of Illness. U.S.A., Ann Arbor, 


Edwards Bros. $2.00. 

This is one of the new stvle American lithopriated 
books which we find unattraétive to the eve. The 
author is Direétor of Social Services at the University 
Hospital of the University of Michigan. Her purpose 
has been to recount what happened during 100,000 
days of illness to a group of children who shared in the 
educational experiences offered through the social 
services, and in this worthy aim she has been assisted 
by many co-authors from the Social Services. The 
illustrations in the text are well produced. 
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LEADERS AND PaGes. Edited by A. R. Moon 
and G. H. McKay. With a pen and ink 
drawing by N. A. D. Wallis. Longmans, 
Green. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contains some excellent journalistic articles by 
well known writers, amongst them Drinkwater, 
Chesterton, Howard Spring, and St. John Ervine. 
Extraéts from Provincial, London, Scottish and Irish 
papers are included. 

Lynp (Robert) Modern Poetry. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

All the modern favourites, too mumerous to 

mention, are represented in this anthology. A very 

good selection indeed and worthy of special recommen- 
dation. Mr. Lynd’s introduétion too, is much to the 
point. 

MeETHUEN’s One-A& Plays. Chosen and edited 
by L. A. Strong. 

Black (C. Stewart) Delirium ; 

Black (C. Stewart) The Lady Beatrice ; 

House (Jack) Press Room. 

1s. net each. 

Excellent material of its kind. Both amateurs and 
professionals can make use of these short plays. 
NATKIN (Marcel) Fascinating Fakes in Photo- 

graphy. Illus. by Pierre Boucher. Fountain 
Press. §s. net. 

\ quaint production which will be of interest to 
many photographers. The illustrations made clear what 
can be done to obtain strange effeéts from combined 
superposition and superimpression, distortions, shadow- 
urams and solarisation. 

NarkINn (Marcel) Photography Without Tears. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ useful little book for the amateur photographer, 
giving hints on lighting and composition for the 
photographing of landscape, architecture, sports, 
portraits, etc. The author also explains how to remedy 
the faults of a negative, and there is a seétion on home- 
developing and printing. .\ useful exposure calculator 
is attached to the cover. 

Rarnow (G. kK.) “ G.P.” Blackie. 7s. 6d. net. 

\n autobiography of a young doétor who is able 
to describe his experiences with a sense of humour. 
Vhe author's style has a human warmth which reveals 
his sympathies with those with whom he comes into 
touch. His experiences from the time of his student 
days make vivid reading. 

Srusss (A. Duncan) Auto-Electric Model 
Railways. With a chapter on Radio Control 
of Model Boats. With 91 diagrams by the 
Author. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book can be regarded as a complete treatise on 
the subjeét of Auto-Eleétric Model Railways. It tells 
everything one would wish to know about this hobby. 
Che additional chapter on the radio-control of motor 
boats is especially worthy of mention, 


Watton (Robert P.) Marihuana. America’s 
New Drug Problem. A Sociologic Question 
with its basis explanation dependent on 
biologic and medical principles. With a 


Foreword by E. M. K. Geiling. Lippincott. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Known for centuries as a nerve Stimulant of a 
violent charaéter, Haschisch prepared from the Hemp 
piant, has in the last few years become, under the 
Mexican name Marihuana, the great drug problem of 
the Western world. This monograph gives the complete 
historical piéture of its development and the methods 
which are adopted in the United States to curb the 
trade. An extensive bibliography and author and 
subject indexes form useful appendices. 


The price of Dr. Klebs’s book Incunabula 
Scientifica et Medica, which was noticed in the 
July issue of The Library World, is $5.00. 


FICTION. 


Duncan (Francis) Dangerous Mr. X. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Thrills in plenty. Murder, drugs, abduétion, 
mysterious night clubs and all the rest of the usual 
machinery. 

EwinG (Winifred Crum) Music Revealing. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

rhe love story of Ann Forbes is a poignant one, 
She marries the unimaginative Alex Jagger, who takes 
her to Shanghai, where she finds that they have no 
tastes in common. The scene is laid partly during the 
war in the Far East, and at length Ann meets her soul 
afhnity and wins happiness. 

Ky Le (Sefton) The Judge’s Dilemma, Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

When two people are in love and the father of the 
man has sentenced the father of the girl to death for 
murder, complications are sure to ensue. This story 
is no exception to the rule, and it is only by sheer pluck 
and an amount of intrigue on both sides in which 
neither party show up remarkably well, that a recon- 
ciliation takes place. 

LANE (Gret) Death Visits the Summer-House. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\fter Mrs. Ladd (a most unpleasant person, by the 
way) had Staged three attempts on her own life, she 
was shot in real carnest. The progress of the investiga- 
tion by detectives, professional and amateur, is quite 
interesting and the animal friends are amusing. The 
solution is praétically unexpected. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) Rebel Lady. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Kratz is the capital of Sironia, no longer a small 
Balkan State, but on the way to become a first-class 
nation, its prosperity due to a foreign diétator. Plots 
against his lite are hatched by a secret society called the 
League, which Leonie Seidel joins, goaded by the 
imprisonment and murder of those she loves. Here is 
material for many thrills, much love and strange 
misunderstandings. 

Rirey (W.) The Valley of Baca. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of a family who made good. Ben Brown, 
the millowner, faced with ruin, sees the good in every- 
thing, and his children, Arthur, George and Betty, set 
to and make a go of it. Attraétive reading with a dash 
of the “‘ trusting in providence "’ to make it wholesome. 
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Rusuron (Charles) Murder Out of Tune. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Three murders and an abduétion give Inspeétor 
Cadman an awkward job, but he rises to the occasion, 
and with the help of Sergeant Murphy clears up the 
problem. 


Srarr (Richard) Blood From a Stranger. Told 
by Mary Waters. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of a nurse with a tragedy in her life, her 
endeavours to keep it quict, her difficulties and the final 
triumphant love affair. 

Tozer (Basil) The Elusive Lord Bagtor. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ readable, though somewhat discursive, murder 
story. Good charaéterisation, snappy incidents, a racing 
background and an clusive criminal. What more can the 
jaded reader require ? 


JUVENILE. 
HARrbING (Robert) Poison of Kali. Coloured 
frontis. R.T.S., Lutterworth. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Story of an Indian secret service agent who 
comes to England to break up a plot made by the 
followers of the God of Kali, an idol, worshipped 
in the Indian Jungle. 


HaArpING (Robert) While the Dixie Boils. 
Camp-Fire Yarns. Illus. R.T.S., Lutter- 
worth. 2s. net. 

The author of this attractive little book is the 
iditor of The Boy’s Own Paper, and no one is better 
qualified than he to fill in the quarter of an hour before 
the water boils over the camp fire with yarns that Strike 
at the root of things. Nothing profound here, but many 
hints that will make boys feel good. 


Lockxirr (C. H., Editor) Travel Piétures. 
Illus. by D. C. Eyles. Longmans, Green. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Short accounts of travels in the East, China, 
Bawhdad, Samarkand, Canada, the Middle West, etc., 
by Ethel Mannin, A. G. Street, A. C. Macdonell and 
others, collected for young people. 


Muir (D. Erskine) Queen Elizabeth. Illus. 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 
lhe life story of the great Queen suitably told for 
the young reader, with a background of the pageantry 
of the day. 


Ormssy (lérne) Wild West Sally. Coloured 
frontis. R.T.S., Lutterworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ thrilling Story of the remote distriéts of Western 
Canada, intended for older children. Sally, the fourteen- 
year-old heroine who plays the violin beautifully, has a 
gay and exciting time with her trapper friends and there 
is a surprise at the end. 


Ows.ey (Sibyl B.) Brownie Gold. Coloured 
frontis. R.T.S., Lutterworth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Every little girl of ‘* Brownie " age will enjoy this 
colleétion of short Stories which deal with the adven- 
tures and everyday happenings in the younger branch 
of the Girl Guide Movement. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER, Vol. 23, No. 1, April, 1939. 2s. 6d. 
net.— JOHN STEINBECK and His Novels, an Appre- 
ciation by Harry Thornton Moore, with a bibliography. 
—JOHNSON (L. A.) First Steps in Machine Drawing 
and Design, illus. Pitts’ Popular Publications. 1s. 6d, 
net.—KESWICK CONVENTION, 1939. Pitman, 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. net.—PITT (W.) The 
New Turner's Handbook, illus.  Pitt’s Popular 
Publications. 1s. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE LIBRARIAN, August, September, 1939.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, \ugust, 
September, 1939.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
\ugust, September 18t, 1939.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, July, August, 1939.—WILSON LIB- 
RARY BULLETIN, September, 1939. 


University Intelligence 


London, 
August 218t, 1939. 
Tue following awards have been made at 
University College, London, in the School of 
Librarianship :— 

Entrance Exhibitions: F. 
Hilda Swinburne [University 
(Provisional). 

Sir John Mae Alister Medal: Evelyn M. M. 
Granger, M.A. (for the most distinguished of 
the Diploma candidates of the year). 

The following have passed the examination 
for the Diploma in Librarianship :—M. Abdul- 
Muizz, B.A.; G. E. V. Awdry, B.A.; B. N. 
Banerjea, M.Sc.; Evelyn M. Beven, B.A. ; 
Pauline M. Birley, B.A. ; Irene M. Blackburn ; 
D. H. Boalch, B.A. ; Edith M. Cairns, M.A. ; 
Constance E. Clulow ; B. Coultas, B.A.; D. 
W. Doughty, B.A.; F. Elahi, B.A.; Nancy 
Farrand, B.A.; Gladys E. Fernie, B.A. ; 
Evelyn M. M. Granger, M.A. ; G. D. Gregory, 
B.A.; J. P. Harthan, B.A. ; A. Helliwell, B.A. ; 
Helen M. Hepworth, B.A.; Marjorie E. 
Heron, B.A.; H. Holdsworth, B.A.; T. A. 
Jefferson, B.A.; Ursula E. M. Judd; M. R. 
Khan, D.Phil.; K. S. Lambert; Rhoda M. 
Mclvor, M.A.; Alizon M. Mathews, M.A. ; 
Gabriele A. Mode, B.A.; J. D. Munnion ; 
A. N. Ricketts, B.A.; A. M. L. Robinson, 
B.A.; Rosamund C. Sharman; Diana M. H. 
Sidgwick ; Cathleen P. Smyth, B.A.; Muriel 
K. Spicer, B.A.; Mary I. H. Stewart, B.A. ; 
|. le C. Sumner, B.A. ; Marjorie Swan, B.Sc. ; 
K. D. C. Vernon; Dorothy E. Whitmee, 
B.A.; B. Young, B.A. 


Bannister, 
of Oxford] 
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